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ignoring the possibility that such images may also
be symbols of subjective realities existing in their
own right.
The Freudian standpoint, then, in attempting
to explain all the phenomena of human psychology
in terms of objective facts, remains one-sided, and
the extent of its limitations may conceivably be
measured by the intolerance with which it discusses
or ignores every standpoint that ventures beyond
its circumscribed terrain.
Since there have always been large numbers of
men for whom the objects and experiences of the
psychic life bear a more immediate sense of reality
than the world of objective facts, it is clear that
a purely objective account of the psychological*
processes could not win any considerable support
beyond the specialised limit of its own peculiar
faculty. But, however much the historical eye
may regard the wider subjective valuation and
synthetic method of Jung as the inevitable response
of psychology to essential human demands, the
greatest honour must none the less be given to
Jung, for, not only was Lie the first psychologist
to perceive th^se demands, but he also voiced them
in principles whose universality could embrace the
heights and the depths of the psyche and com-
prehend its manifold diversity,
In' establishing the two typical mechanisms of
introversion and extraversion together with the
main categories of human types# based upon this
fundamental antithesis, Jung has demonstrated
the impossibility of every attempt to formulate a
generally valid theory of human psychology which
ignores these typical differences. For a theory
whose validity is incontestable for the psyche from